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this reform., and almost every Liberal candidate 1884.
had included it in his Address at the General
Election of 1880. The Bill was perfectly simple,
and contained scarcely anything that was not
expected. The household and lodger suffrages
which had prevailed in boroughs since 1867 were
extended to counties, thus increasing the total
number of electors in the United Kingdom from
three millions to five. No such vast change had
been made by Parliament before. The Reform
Act of 1882 added less than half a million, and the
Reform Act of 1867 not much more than a million,
to the voters on the Register. But the proposed
increase did not come wholly from one class. For
many parts of England and Scotland outside the
limits of Parliamentary boroughs were inhabited by
miners, or artisans, just as some towns which had
separate representation were inhabited by men work-
ing on the land. There was also in the Bill a service
franchise for the benefit of those who occupied
houses or separate rooms in respect of their employ-
ment, and many small householders in suburban
districts were city clerks. The whole of the United
Kingdom was included in the same Bill, but the
redistribution of seats which altered circumstances
would necessitate was left over for another year.

To  oppose this measure directly was neither
popular nor safe.    When it had been read a first conserv*.
time, and printed, the Conservative party developedtlvetacilcs*
their tactics in an amendment to the second reading, March 24.
moved by Lord John Manners, which called for
a  complete  scheme.      The  reader  may perhaps
recollect that this was the line taken by the same
party in 1866, when a similar demand was made
by two Members of Mr. Gladstone's Government,
then known as Lord Stanley and Lord Grosvenor.1

1 In 1884 the Earl of Derby,, Secretary of State for the Colonies,
and the Duke of Westminster, Master of the Horse.